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This evaluation examines the anaanBEenbiye:babeoe yy" staeeing levels and 


content of school district ssidisilens and counseling activities. Cpae studies 
\ 4 - . 


were miAde in a 58 pevesnt random sample of a district's 45 elementary schools. a 


Eight hundred Marchesa: parents and students’ vere dibeeutauads All school plans 
. i a” , * 
were reviewed. Five year staffing patterns and staff changes were studied. ‘All 


o' 


co @ m= 
istrict staff with guidance and counseling responsibilities recorded charac- 
1 7 . . 3 raat, : . is ’ 
teristics of guidance and counseling contacts for fifteen days. Schools with’ 
f . : ot , 


° ¢ ‘ * ’ . we 
and Has Rae ORD RRAgee sece studied to estimate differences in wHo receives ser- 
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vices and what ae PEOvanGes ’Results show systematic differences in the level 


‘and tng of serine secondary and elementary Toate: Approximate” 7 
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one-third of the Bchodls studied had stable programs. Schools with, stable 
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programs provided J teeedae range of sexvices and distributed them in a more 


; ‘ : > * of = 
equitable manner. aes 8 ; 3 
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: ee ~ INTRODUCTION -— - : 
ie ; i 
4 7 4 ove = ‘ . ‘ : 
The provision of guidance and counseling services in American schools 
. Seg = . : 2 : ; ‘ * 6 t 
- increased substantially: since 1960. This paper briefly ‘recounts the history : 
" ¥ v) e egy 


of guidance and counseling in American educational practice and the methods 


ce] . . 
used by a school district to evaluate its guidance and ‘counseling activities. 
4 ~ . 


Procedural and conceptual difficulties in doing the evaluation aré discussed. * . 


. s ‘ 5 a 
The administrative history, staffing, and content of the district's guidance : \ 


* 
‘ 


and counseling are summarized,in turn.) a 


e, i) * . v : Wo 
The belief that guidance and counseling should ge provided young people 


¢ 


’ ue * ? ’ 
grew steadily since 1880. Mass immigration, urbanization and rapid industrial 
: growth were accompanied by increasing emphasis upon vocational education, 


testing and moral guidance. In 1909, a counsélor-teacher was appointed for 


each school in Boston. In 1911, the Cincinnati public schools established a ki 


‘ ’ ‘ - ‘ 
guidance and counseling program. ? 
. . * 7 » 


In 1929 New York became the first state to have full-time suidance per- 


. 


sonnel in its State Department of Education. The development of elementary ’ 


a ‘ we ® re 
and ‘secondary ‘counseling proceeded differently. The intertwined growth bet- 
¢ 5 a i . : ‘ . . ; s . 
, , ween guidance and counseling, and career and vocational education led to 


~ 4 


greater use of counselors in high schools. Job placement and -vocational edu-- = 


es cation were especially. emphasized during the depression of the 1930's. ; 


‘ i By 1953 there were’ 7,000 secondary counselors (Jones“and Miller, 1954) 
and approximately 700 elementary counselors (Myrick, 1978). The ‘passage of the 


National Defense Education Act (NDEA) in 1958 initiated substantial increases 


‘ 


a in the numbers of counselors.. In the interests of national defense and in 


, ne ; 
» reaction ta perceived technological advances by ‘the Russians, extensive monies 


~ 


4 
; 
4 
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e were spent for the training of secondary school counselors and the establish- 


Ua ae 
ment of guidance and counseling programs and research institutes. Pa) 


. 3” is 


ghey, aa la federal support accompanied educational thinking such as Conant's — 
‘ ‘ 


luehtial book,’ The American High School Today, (Conant, 1959) which’ recom- 


ended that there should be- one: full-time counselor for every 250 .high school 


students. . : : : : , : 


The number of elementary ‘school counseléxg in. the Unjxed States doubled 


’ 


‘ from 1967 to 1971, increasiny from 3,800 to 7,900 (Van (Hoose and Kurtz, 


eg * 1970). Seconddry school counselors also:increased throu out the 1960's and 


. s . ~ 
1970's aS did the numbers of federal and state staff assigned to guidance and ‘ 


counseling. is growth was accompanied by increases th number of states 
ei . ' ‘s es 
-— . establishing counselor certification requirements and the ie of institu- 
x ES i J : 


tions training counselors. eo 
The ‘historical development “of guidance and counseling, especially its 
intertwining with vocational education and career counseling, rdsulted in an ‘ 


emphasis on secondary school counse’!ng. This national pattern is reflected: 


. ° in state regulations, such as in Oregon, which set rgquired counselor-student ° ae 


e ’ ; e ry . . 
— -. ratios for secondary ‘schools but not for elementary schools. By the late 


‘ le 
. 1970's there-were approximately 50,000.school counselors of whom about 10,000 
‘ ' Bee NS oR, ’ 


a 


- were elemehtary counselors (Shertzer and Stone, 1981; p-51). (For a detailed 
75 : : ~~ 


. 


* Le * ~~ 
4 sgtory of guidance and counseling see.Herr, 1979; and Shertzer and Stone, 
( . 72 . 7 A 
1981). , 2 ; . av 
‘ . J °. . , ; 
‘: In 1979 thé Eugene, Oregon district had 18,000 pupils, 1100 tedcders) ard , 


; 3 a 
45 schools. The Eugene, Oregon school board requested the district's admi- , 


* 
. 


N 
ministration to evaluate guidance and Sane EAE activities in the district's 


: schools. Questions aaind by achosl board members and district staff centered 
: : cy “ 
around three major topics: What do cpunselore do, what goes on’ in schools’ 


with and without counselors, and can you have a program without a counselor? 


’ 


An ereiieuion feasibility assessment, ineludine interviews with 30 
°o 


district state, and reviews of work ‘done by other asteal districts -aaneed 


options available. Evaluators were hampered by a lack of Seni: The litera- 


. é . 
ture on the evaluation of guidance and counseling is generally’ exhortative or 


prescriptive stati ng how and: what should be evaluated rather tee describing 


accomplished evaluations (Mowder and Prasse, 1981; Atkinson et al. 1979; 


. 


Gladstein, 1979; and Leviton, 1977). Evaluation of school ‘i gietee enquank 


has only recentily—been doné by research and evaluation work: groups (See 
O'Neal, 1982; Norris and Wheeler, 1981; and Wehmeyer, 1981). 


' a 


Conceptual difficulties in delimiting what guidance and counseling con- 


sisted of also hampered evaluation design. The professional literature" re- 


viewed included militate. definitions of “guidance and counseling." Unreliable 


. 


data: sources within the district; vague and conflicting ‘definitions of : 


auaaanee” "counselor", and "counseling"; unclear and overlapping staff 
o YN tas 


marae an. AROREHONG program organization; and a lack of panels stu- 


fes in shine districts contributed. to ‘differences of opinion on appropriate 
veaeen elements «and data coulge€ion methods. 
Taentd ‘cation of staff and staff years assigned to guidance and cout- 


seling was complicated by error rates of ‘five to ten percent in personnel 


office records, and the frequentiassignment of counseling responsibilities to : 


« 


vs 


staff with job titles other than counselor. For example, personnel ‘office 


ae : 5 
records included persons no longer assigned such responsibilitieb. ' 


Eugene evaluators adopted ‘a multiple-independent data base strategy com- 
‘ . ~ ‘4 . . 


bined with elements from a discrepancy model (Provus, 1971) and a C.I.P.P. 


° ‘ 


_ approach (Stufflebeam et al,,1971). Five data basds were created: Case stu- 


‘ dies were made in’a 50 percent random sample of the district'st elementary 


eghoots including interviewing 200 district teachers; staffing patterns for 
- 7. 
thé at five years and rates of staff change for each school were 
° 


doapiendy the administrative history of guidance and counseling was studied; 


q . 


appsoxamate ly 500 randomly selected parents and students were contacted; and 


‘ 


a 


ae 12, 600 cards raquudints characteristics Saas and diaiing activities 


were collected from és district- staff who ‘gers asked to fill out a cara for 


° 


“every .quidance and counseling activity they were involved in for 15 days. The 


five data bases generated about 400,000 numbers. 


e e 
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REVIEW we sia ABOUT ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
bs a 
. In Weipine with national trends, the district's guidance and counseling 


* 


operations expanded from senior. high schools in ‘the 1930's to junior high and 
| 
. oy ‘ 
: * elementary schools in the 1968's., " \ 


« 


4 : . 
An administrative reorganization in 1974 shifted-counselor supervision’ to 


. 
. . * 


school principals, while district level supervision continued through “curricu- 
P) ' ‘ a8 
lum coordinators." A 1974 district staffing plan adopted as the size of the 


‘eadnmelt ng Beane Gesait to decline was blamed by counselors for competition and 


changes in 6 assignments. Although comments in, acheel cia i oscil that 


Pic GS ; Le EPP-5 . ; ‘ s° 


‘-ag a rebult of the staffing phan,’ schools eliminated counselor, positions in 
favor “of, other specialists, ens physical education, music or art teachers; 
itvis not clear eo rer these | ctions’ were a result of the plat of of pre- 

ferences which the weagitag plan ‘allow Me ession. | * os cA 

» Cougselors interviewed surttig the study expressed dissatisfaction with 


‘¢ 
ick oui administrative policies and procedures which they said interfered , 
with their peeieey to carry out their job description. : Gompetition: with other 


staff for assignments, vaxidtions’ in fuged responsibilities, : lack at a district 
Goordinator, and bai Mi with skeptictem were ‘other sources of aigaatis- 
rastian expresséd by counselors when interviewed. 
‘ Ss 

State of Oregon regulations, adopted in 1976 and revised in 1981, require 
guidance and edeuttine aa LA 19794 sta ‘review, of digtrict operaticns 
cited the Ladies of Gari’ and wenaed evaluation conponenuy: as ee only 
major concern although other bk acacia were thé lack of district-level & 
‘ eeainabiea: lack of service to some students due to declines -in® staffi sizé 
and unfair methods of hiringvand retaining ener. The nehte report 


’ 
5 ORE - ‘ “ 


lig aie iia regulations as well-planned and’ satisfactory af 
. implemented. ' ‘ ons 
, ~ ’ “a 


& 
Enacthent in 1977 of Public Law'94-142 dealing with "Special Education" 
* had major effects on guidance and counseling activities. Counseldrs and spe- al 


cial education staff work with the game students. All special education 
. ‘ : « , 
staff, who worked in schopls without counselors, when,interviewed. reported - N 
s 
they. did work a counselor would have done. \ 


’ . 


. 
‘ t 
. ’ 


The 1981 revisions of state regulations increased ‘requirements for iden- ° 


tificationeand attention to individual students needs, 4nd for evaluation of 


, ie ;. = EPP-6 Q \ . 
$ % : . , . my ¢ 


. o us ; ‘ - ’ 


ae alee Evidence of comp] iarice with state regulations by the school and 


3 

ratrict ign i . : 

d ow ene aed 
The school ai strict! s table of organization is shown as Bienes 1.° Under 
this. hybrid system, of centra ized and decentralized planning and 7; 
phate all staff asiignneh S, supervisiow and woaluae ton; ha all 
planning and content evaluation were the seaponsiblt sty of principals. f o 
4 , ‘ 

Administrative reorganizations delegated district staff coordination to two 
different positions in the ‘past ee years. | i 

aes ‘. [ FIGURE 1 HERE ] eA —. 


. . 
‘ 
° e 
am, 


Plannihg wr the form of needs assessments and school’ plan development was 


« 


assigned to-schools and was implemented to varying degrees. Planning for’a 


district-wide needs ‘assessment was completed in 1980, aks assessment was 
not conducted: because administrators and counselors believed that the data 
t 


& 


would either not be useful or not be used. 
A} eregan’ schools are vegan’. te have school liens The district's 


school plans were read and, analyzed upeng checkLists to .desct ibe thade 


characteristics. SchobdlL BRene were based on ‘sie hia eety Naeoeram-qiides 


which included goals, objectives, aekiyieiedy required staff competencies and ' 


¢ 


2 SF ry 
evaluation activities. Many ‘school plans contained the required program. ‘ 
, aay a 
goals, objectives. “Some plans lacked one or more of the above required . 
=a? - ; 
elements. Student-based goals and objectives were not developed. Schedules 
and specific staff, assignments were rarely made. Evaluation components, wnere 
. be s 4 me e ‘ . 
oted, -were nearly always vague. ; : 
n ’ : y Yy , gu 2 —_ x oe 
f ’ 
e 7 
a 
- 6 " 
t 14 ‘ 
d ‘ 
ae ae 
‘ pas 
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ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING OPERATIONS - 1980-81 


. am 2 


e . ¥ id : a we ? : 
‘egon Dept. enden : : 
‘ m Oregon Board Asst. Su Z 
. . . Supt. 
- . rt i Policy tor Instruction : 
. ry ule . 
¢ iz . » 
; mi f 
‘ Director of Director of . Director of ° os 
‘Flenentary Secondary Education 
. * Education Education Support Services 
co we eke, fas Ps <4 . ‘ 
' 2 
* Elementary Secondary : = Curriculum Special Education |* 
7 Principals Principals ‘bes Coordinators Coordinator’ 2 
| ~ : 
+ i} , ’ . 
ce a , | ‘ ox min oe 
| ! a ee 
, , ppeheeeeg Job V1 ty! (administrative 
; | Rk ence Descriptions Guidelines 
rh. % J ! Rn 
; m a iE Pg ae a Sen nn . ‘ 
| \ ' 2 
1 $ . 
| Planning and 
ae ; Assessment 
| ’ Consultants 
} ; ' 
ye ss ‘ 
1 — : ‘ 
‘ 
ee. c F ot aloe radars | . Fy ) 
Needs ‘ i gt Needs Nn * ‘ 
Fé Assessments 1 4 Assessments = *y 
,  Evaluations(2) “\.. Evatuations(3) st 
\ Revisions, * Revisions _ 7 rs . 
RS, seer ef 4 
‘ ef LEGEND: 
a ae rig eS es eae ew -~+------ wa) . ; 
. i : ; ; eal : Groups or Individuals 
; ie ry e? C2 : Policy Jocuments 
1) Varied Inoorporation of distric* guidelines, board policy and ODE regulations (see School =< 
Plans chapter) » : oy Processes: 
2) 12 of 31 plan’ provide for needs assessments. 12 provide for evaiyation. Only 1 provides tor meee 
incorporation of the needs assessments into the school plans. ~ i ‘ . -=---= :Tenuous 
- 3 6 of 12 secoridary plans mentioned needs essessment, 3 of 12 mentioned, evaluation. None 7 ©. : ’ qi 
‘ mentioned revision. ‘ ‘ P , 
‘ 10 a 
‘ ig : Py . +" 


. Ceordination in schools was done by counselors, and -to a lesser degree 


by principals;. at the dist.ict level the Director of Educational. Support 


£ ’ 


Services continued monthly guidance and counseling staff meetings begun by 


focmer administrators. However, the Director's written afsignment for guidance 


se 4 < 


and counseling did not extend beyond convening the meetings., Guidance and 


éounseling was administratively treated as a support service. There were.no 
n 4 -% bs 


curriculum philosophy statements for’the area, and no teacher.subject matter 


: ‘ s A F . 
councils, nor was guidance and counseling included in’the district's instruc- 
io oN 


tional time allocations. The distfict had not revised ‘its .1979 guidelines, 


‘which provided for. a now non-existent posit4on, a "curriculum specialist" to = 


improvement. 


review. annual dt eoRien reports" aed propaaed plans for 
pidatepandy“ssporks submitted twice, in 1977 and 1978, on Risdaion nad coun- 
seling, varied in depth and enthusiasm. No reports were sikuitiea since 1978. ; 

‘ evwidaters Anetta that guidance ranting is difficult to aan 
nister a it is neither tally vaseescidonat not kotatiy ek ha 


service. The review of how it. has been ”administered shows its dual nature and 


. 
. 


. unclear boundaries. This dual nature is reflected in perceptions within 

ba 4 a - 

a E s eats ' 

@hools of the counselor role. For example, counselors, when interviewed said 
gs : ; ‘ Se 

they were. perceived to be part teacher and part administrator. 


. 


| 


Programs related to guidance and ‘counseling - social studies, career edu- 


. = °. 


: , . : ‘ . 
cation and ‘health - were administered differently in that they had either a 


. ie oe boc . 
ee ae office coordinator or subject area councils or both, and’in that one’ 


er. . ¢ . an 
central office administrator participated in staff evaluations with . .« 


principals. 


5 fi . ; EPP-8 


An inflexible central office record-keeping system:and'non-computerized 


5 oy a : ‘ ‘ 
files hindered measurement of the effectiveness of special education and coun- 


. > - 


seling staff work. For example the records of the district's socia} workers 


stated how many students they worked with. The records of the school psycho- 


logists state their student load. However, the records would have to 


= 


' ; 
manually searched to determine which ‘students 


are receiving attention from 


both a social worker and a school - psychologist. . ‘ 


oF es REVIEW. OF STAFFING FINDINGS 


: District counséling staff included counselors and persons with ten other 
~~ ' 


job titles. The number of full-time equivalent positions assigned to guidance : 
’ 3 a a 


‘ fe . « 
and counseling decreased out of proportion td’ enrollment decreases between 


1975 and 1980. Elementary enrollment decreased eight percent while counseling 


staff decreased 33 percent. The number of schools without counselors eee 


from 10 percent to 42:percent. Size of student body and enrollmént decreases 


were not highly correlated with loss of counselor assignments. 


¢ 
- . 


A review of the number and kinds of guidance ahd counseling: personnel 


changes during'1974-1980 indicates approximately one-third of the elementary 


schools hada stable program, where "stable" means the same full-time staff 
; ~ . 
person was present for five years. Fourteen percent of the schools accounted 
‘ é 


for two-thirds of all changes. ¥ ae: 


Pe 


{ , y 4 
Junior high staff levels increased by ten percent while enrollment 


ca 


dropped by nineteen percent. The senior high staff levels decreased by sik 


percent while enrollment dropped eight percent. The number of students per . 


‘ee 


. 


counselor in schools with counselors increased by 5 pércent between 1975 and 


1980. %The ratio would be even lower if the nearly 4000 > ei in schools 


w 


.with no assi.gned counselor time were“included. The elementary ratio is ten 


percent higher than the gatate of Oregon's, 669 versus 613; the junior high , 
| ‘ , i ’ 

ratio is 30 percent higher, 398, versus 307; and the senior high ratio is’ ten 

percent higher, 280, versus 250. The state ratios decreased over time while 
the district's have increased. ‘ 
; Q 

€ 
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REVIEW OF FINDINGS ABOUT CONTENT OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING ACTIVITIES 


\ 


The analysis of, the 12,600 cards showed that counseling staff reported 


= - 


spending nearly 50 percent of their time on counseling, coordination and con- 
sultation ‘duties. Nearly 20 percent was taken by assigned duties such as 


monitoring, public relations and’ infirmation recording. Guidance teaching 


~ - ° ba 


‘ 


accounted for 8 percent of district ee. time, decreasing from 13 
percent for elementary staff to six percent /at~the junior high level and three 
, ~ 


ae 


percent at the senior high level. The number of counselors reporting guidance 


teaching decreased from elementary to senior high. 


Monitoring activities. were more time-consuming and orted by more staff 


’ 


at the clemdntary level than in junior and senior high schoolsd Monitoring 


_duties were defined to imclude bus, hall, or playground duty. “Elementary 


? hey 


principals reported the highest levels, between 13 and 100 percent of moni- 
toring activities. Nearly all elementary staff reported monitoring compared 


with 83 percent of junior high counselors and 60 percent of senior high 


*T 


x EPP-10 “ 
rae / oe ee 


counselors. Differences in monitoring, coordination, and guidance teaching 


time and differences in time spent with students, teachers and parents 


wt . 
suggests differences in the perception of guidance .and counseling, program 


organization and objectives. 


‘ 


t 


Counselor responsibilities are diverse. Counselors often connect one 


ie . 


- activity or client group to another. This diversity has contributed to con- 


fusion about their role. The tepLeal full-time counselor worked as cael 
= ‘ 


strator, teacher, consultant, élerk, and DEREEREY: in addition to the tradi- 


* tional role of davdardtaunacides: which took less than 20 percent of ‘their 


« 3 . 
a . 


time during the survey — ‘ — . 
Sixty-two persons with seven different ‘job titles from 45 schools : 


tually provided information on 12,634 &ctivities or conferences. . The data 
from the cards were transferred directly to computer tapes by a service hired 
. . * . eS bead E , 
; AEPeePSE RTA, for the task. These cards WEES analyzed‘at the terminal, using 


( field | renlinbering utility programs on the couiey’ s IBM mainframe. 


’ Hierarchial dol tapadee procedures were devised to recombine fields. 
Vs 5 


* 


For “example, each ‘person could use up to five of 28 descriptors to 


, describe the contact. Including the a8 single descriptors, a total of 663.dif- 
ferent Site aes eeincchas ane were reported. 2,134 of the 12,634 acti- . 
vities used two descriptors, and 51 — five descriptors. The 663 eane:5 
iii of the original 28 era descriptors were eventually reduced to 
37 cbabinations. Fifty-one percent, 335, of the combinations were ren 


iJ * . , . . a 
anty ‘once and constituted two percent of the total events reported. ' 
\ ’ 


Raviewers initially considered deleting these multiple codg, low- frequency® - 


\" 


% 
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\ * 


reports. A o. of the relative frequencies of, the activity descriptors, 


a comparison ‘of their fesse of geeurrence fine and, in combination, the 
proportion of time (duration) for which each counselor used one, two, thyee, 


four or five descriptors, and interviews with counselors who had highly 


~ 


SHE ASAOr ayes PEEOR LING patterns indicated that. deletion’ of low-frequency 
a s 


activities and those using four or five itis oars would signttreantly 


affect the overall data profile. Deletion of earn but low-frequency . 


activities would have reduced “some counselors' profiles by more than 10 


ae 


‘ percent and would have eliminated nearly all activities more than one hour 
. 4) : - 


. 


Counselors, Parents and Students’ 


I se ; 
in length a category which consumed significant amounts of counselor time. 


Similarly, the card used to record contacts contaiied Sagi sas pri peers 
§ 


to record the roles of people in the aceavitens Sixty-two combinations of the 


eight original role descriptors were reported and reduced to 18 


combinations. In carrying out the reductions, ‘reviewers considered the fac- 


a 1 


tors méntioned above and, in addition, considered possible interpretations 
of the data given the directions which accompanied the contact cards, — 
questions asked by Pareto tparte, tie SE PRURESEAOR of the activities in ene 


counselor job description, the overall sane a of which given activity 


nts on the cards. 


descriptors were i, eae: and notes made by vavetod 


‘ 


« ‘N 


With the help of the counselor. committee advising theSeyaluation, one 
P a * 


questionnaire for each group: elementary students, secondary students, and 


parents, was deve}oped and pre-tested. A random sample of households with at | 


least one fourth to twelfth grade student’ was selected from ‘the 11,600 listed 
” ’ 


inthe district's enrollment files. Using a four-attempt telephone contact 
' ° 5 
3 


. 


\ 


EPP-12 


.b) ' . ‘, 
‘ ar 
. 9 : 
' procedure, interviewers talked with one,parent and one studént in each 
“household. Researchers eventually interviewed 94 percent of the 500 persons 
selected; in those households with more than one stude t.,, one student was wv 


randomly selected to be interviewed. Parents and students were interviewed 


‘ 2 
separately whenever possible. Approximately 45 percent of the. secondary 


students=and thirty-five percent -of the parents were interviewed by phone. 


. 


: a\ 
Fourth,ififth and sixth grade elementary students were interviewed, most 
: . : a 


« ‘ 
at their schools, to find out which, school staff students knew, which ones - 


‘ 


students talked with, and the conversation topics. If the student's school ° 


, employed 'a counselor, then students were asked about family-counselor - . ) 


contacts. 


Both elementary and secondary students indicated a high degree of 
. : — 4 


knowledge of counselors and satisfactign with counselor conferences except’ 


« 
. a 


those’ involving test results and-attendance. -For‘example, elementary students 
™ 


were ‘able to identify who the counselor was in their sdhools. Counsglors were 


bad . 


pakcelied to be accessible and helpful. Parents indicated a level of satis- ‘ 
faction, s to 85 percent, similar to that found in other district parent 
surveys. A comparison of ‘parent and student interviews from the same house- 
hold shawed that the parents and students provided conflicting information, in 
10-20 percent of the cases. 


Counseling staff spent about half their time with students. Parent 


snvolvement varied with level, dropping from eleven percent at ‘the elemen-— 
© ‘ 


- 


tary level to six percent in senior high schools. Teacher time with coun- 
- ‘ 
4 


selors also dropped as grade level increased, from 25 to 18 to 10 percent 


between elementary and junior high schools. J 
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‘ ° Figure 2 shows the nuitbar of guidance and co nseling activities reported on 
. . : é . 
during the 15 days of data collection by the eleméntary staff and alse shows 


the kind of staff who reported. Each circle represents a separate person. 


The regular full time elementary} counselors reported seven times more activi- 


ties than non-counselors. 3 \ 
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Substantial differences in the activities reported at the elementary 


‘ 
. 


level by counselors and non-counselors suggests differences in PRE CHER SONY, 


. 
. 


as well as programs. Elementary, counselors reported ten times the coor- ~- 


ination activities and:more counseling, ¢consultation, information recording 


. 


: and placements than non-counselors. Cotmselors' rate of contact with parents 


, 


’ 
and teachers was twice as high as non-counselors; non-counselors saw students 


a : 
.more often than counselors. Non-counselors saw seven percent more fourth to 


sixth grade students than primary students. These relationships held even 


al ® 
when counselor data were controlled for nigh ropetGers, 
ees « 
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‘ Distribution of Staf£ Contacts: 


Table 1 shows that guidance and counseling servises were unevenly distri~ | 


‘buted among grades. Secondary students received twice as many services during 


: oor 


the study period as elementary students. s 
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| * TABLE 1 
SHOWS THE GRADE OF .STUDENTS AND THE NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES™ 
7 THAT OCCURRED WITH STUDENTS IN EACH GRADE 
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._Number of Activities Reported in 15 Days 


(numbet in 
parenthesis 


denotes 
amount of staff 
position) 


Principals Other School Part Time Full Time - 
Staff Counselors Counselors 
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Figure 2 Ww | 
Reported Guidance and/Counseling Activities 


. 
Each Circle Shows the Number of Guidance q Counseling Activities Reported by 
Each Principal, Other School Staff, and Part and Full Time Counselors in the Study. 
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; These data show the existence of systematic differences between secondary 


and elementary counseling operations. These data also show that schools with ; 


‘ ‘ 


ai > ooh ’ + 
counselors provided more services and a wider range of services than schools °- 


. 
x % 


without counselors. . 


a CONCLUDING COMMENTS  - 


The inequitable ‘distribution of ‘guidance and counseling activities 
observed reflects national trends emphasizing secondary schools. The greater 
re - : i" * 5 
variability among elementary schools in the level and kind of staffing are in 


sos 


‘ eeping with the weaker legal and programmatic emphasis placed on services to 
U ’ 
as 
elementary students. Cutbacks in the last five years in counselor positions 


occurred primarily in elementary schools.- The cutbacks did not result in 
. “ ry 


lower staff workloads as special education staff workloads increased. 


Epistemologically, it is difficult to say if the district had a "program" 
: en | 
in its elementary schools.- Many customary indicators were non-existent. (See 


‘e 


* ’ Barber, 1982) No single chain of command existed which provided for the 
‘ centralized hiring and supervision of staff, program content was neither stan- 


- t) 
dardized across schools nor integrated into curriculum planning. Administrative : 


‘ 


regulations were not updated and supervision of staff i. schools weshiour coun- 
selors did not ern for schools without programs. On the other ‘ead: some 
7 ‘ a od ~~ 
program elements existed. All schools did have plans, a good set®of administra- 
‘ : 
tive guidelines were written, one-third of the elementary schools had stable 


au 
. 


programs, counselors were known to students, and a guidance and counseling sup- 
j > 


‘ 
we 


ao . 
port services council was created and a senior-level administrator assigned to 
4g be . ‘ 

¥. ad se 


q . 
convene its meetings. ° ; Pe. te wy 
. > “N e 


The dual nature of guidartoe and tounseling roles, part instructional- - ‘ 


part support services, contributes to the problematical ldcation of guidance 
. . : re: pte 
F and counseling programs in a table of organization and difficulties in its 


. 


administration. * ofits. “8 = 
~ 


aven the similarity of national trends with the history of the district, 
it is reasonable to speculate that .research and evaluation work groups will * 


encounter similat situations when evaluating other guidance and counseling 


programs. ’ : P 
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